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ABSTRACT 

In 2001, 11 Texas universities offering doctoral programs in 
education completed surveys about the focus of their programs on preparing 
teacher educators. Overall, three stated that their degrees in educational 
leadership were designed primarily to prepare school leaders, but might 
prepare teacher educators. The rest cited as teacher education doctorates 
their Ph.D. and/or Ed.D. degrees in various fields. The institutions 
addressed 13 topics in their doctoral programs (e.g., curriculum theory, 
research in teaching, and theories/strategies of instruction and classroom 
management) . Regarding additional experiences to prepare doctoral candidates 
as teacher educators, one cited the doctoral dissertation, two cited graduate 
assistant assignments in preservice education, and one indicated that either 
field research or an internship was required for the Ed.D. degree. A second 
survey, designed to learn more about knowledge and experience desired by the 
"market" for teacher educators, was completed by 49 teacher education 
entities that offered programs approved by the State Board for Educator 
Certification that were not doctoral institutions. Results indicated that 
although graduates of most Texas doctoral programs in education might, at 
some time, be employed as teacher educators, only a small set of doctoral 
institutions have a terminal degree program specifically to prepare teacher 
educators. A number of factors in Texas teacher education policy discourage 
program quality. (SM) 
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Introduction 

In spite of the considerable attention paid to the preparation of teachers in the last decade, 
scant attention has been paid to the preparation of those who prepare teachers (Cochran-Smith, 
2003). Streams of work in this area include the development by the Association of Teacher 
Educators of standards for teacher educators (ATE, 1996); the conception of the Goodlad 
Network in the professional development of teacher educators in “centers of pedagogy” 
(Patterson, Machelli, & Pacheco, 1999); the framing of doctoral curriculum for teacher educator 
preparation at Michigan State University (Feiman-Nimser, 2001) and, recently, at the University 
of Nevada-Los Vegas (Odell, 2002), and elsewhere; and the work of the Task Force on 
Education of the Professoriate of the Association of Colleges and Schools of Education in Land 
Grant Colleges and State Universities and Affiliated Private Universities, in which the present 
study had its roots. 

The purpose of the task force, formed in 1995, was to propose to the doctoral institutions 
that composed the membership of the Association the formal preparatory education that would 
qualify teacher education faculty to enable the high levels of learning expected of teacher 
candidates. Factors cited by the task force as providing a background for its included the 
following. 

• The historic bifurcation of responsibility for advanced study of education between 
universities and normal schools; 

• The effect on teacher education of increased emphasis on research and scholarship in 
doctoral programs for teacher education faculty; 

• The historic low status of teaching in research universities; 

• The greater valuing of the doctorate in education outside than inside the university; 

• The low status of teacher education within the academy; 
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• The reluctance of doctoral faculty to guide candidates into scholarship in teacher 
education, encouraging fragmentation of the field by teaching specialties; and 

• The lack of linkage between doctoral preparing institutions and the institutions that are 
the primary employers of their graduates (Yarger, Brittingham, Clark, Dolly, 

Galluzzo, Gideonse, Griggs, Harris, Howey, and Sternberg, 1999, pp. 2-4). 

Following the example of other groups, the task force set out to determine what teacher 
educators should know and be able to do and to propose a curriculum designed to enable 
development of the required knowledge, skills, and dispositions. 

Accepting the importance of scholarship and of content knowledge in the specialization 
in the doctoral curriculum, the task force also emphasized the importance of pedagogical content 
knowledge for teacher educators. The pedagogical limitations of university faculty have been 
documented (Howey &Zimpher, 1989; Matthews, 1997), but the task force posited that, for a 
teacher educator, deep knowledge of research, theory, and practice of pedagogy is as important 
as the ability to design and conduct scholarly inquiry. Their work elaborated a doctoral 
curriculum that included the following major elements, developed in detail in their report: 

• Learning about learning in P-12 and college contexts 

• Learning about teaching in P-12 and college contexts 

• Learning how to teach others to learn to teach over time 

• Pathways to effective teaching 

• Models of teacher preparation 

• Social, family, community, and education contexts 

• Collaborative work 

• Ensuring teacher quality 
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• Institutional environments for teacher education 
After specification of a doctoral curriculum, the task force conducted two surveys, one of 
doctoral universities, to determine the extent to which the proposed curriculum was already 
implemented, and one of employers of doctoral graduates, to learn the extent of their agreement 
with the proposed preparatory curriculum. 

The survey of doctoral providers, which drew a 56% response rate, showed that about 
25% of the respondents reported a doctoral program that required doctoral candidates to 
demonstrate acquisition of knowledge and skills associated by the task force with the preparation 
of teacher education faculty. The survey of employers of doctoral graduates, which drew a 59% 
response rate, showed strong support for the proposed curriculum and for its elements. The 
employers of teacher educators surveyed were liberal arts and state colleges. 

Replication of the Land Grant and State University study in Texas was of interest because 
of the extent to which teacher preparation entities in the state are alternative providers. The 
methodology and analysis of data collected from doctoral universities and teacher preparation 
entities in Texas were similar to those of the original study except that analysis of variance was 
used to see if there were significant differences in responses to questions about the desired 
knowledge and skills of teacher educators by type of employing entity. 

Survey of Texas Universities Offering Doctoral Programs in Education 

In Summer 2001, 18 Texas universities offering doctoral programs in education were 
asked about the focus of their programs on the preparation of teacher educators. Eleven 
institutions responded to the survey, which was distributed in June and again in August to non- 
respondents. There was a 61% rate of response. 

Of the 1 1 responding institutions, three stated that their degrees in Educational 
Leadership were designed primarily to prepare school leaders but might prepare teacher 
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educators. The other institutions cited as teacher education doctorates their Ph.D. and/or Ed.D 
degrees in a variety of fields including Curriculum and Instruction; Reading Education; 
Language and Literacy Education; Cultme, Literacy, and Language Education; Multilingual 
Studies and Bilingual Education; Science Education; Special Education; Early Childhood 
Education; Child Development; Educational Psychology; Instructional Technology; Coimselor 
Education; and Educational Administration. 

In response to questions about the content of their doctoral programs, the institutions 
indicated that the following topics, similar to those of the original study, listed below in 
decreasing order of frequency of citation, were addressed. 



Table 1 : Topics/Leaming Experiences by Frequency of Citation as Available and as Required 
for Study by Doctoral Candidates in Teacher Education 



Topic/leaming Experience 


Available 


Required 


1 . Curriculum theory 


10 


10 


2. Research in teaching 

3 . Theories/Strategies of instruction and 


10 


7 


classroom management 


9 


9 


4. Research in teacher education 


8 


5 


5. Instructional design 


7 


7 


6. Evaluation of education programs 


7 


5 


7. Supervision/Mentoring of new/preservice teachers 


7 


2 


8. Teacher education policy 


6 


5 


9. Teacher education programs 


5 


4 


10. Professional development 


5 


1 


1 1 . Instruction in higher education 


4 


0 


12. Internship in supervising new/preservice teachers 


4 


2 


13. Internship in teacher education 


3 


1 



Institutional informants mentioned additional content or learning experiences in the 
following areas as contributing to the preparation of teacher educators in their programs: learning 
theory (2), cultural foimdations (2), research on literacy acquisition (2), research on bilingual 
education, and philosophies of leadership. 
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When asked which of the topics or learning experiences cited above were required of 
doctoral candidates in teacher education, institutional representatives made the responses 
indicated in the right colunrn of Table 1. The two institutions that mentioned “learning theory” 
as an additional topic, noted that it was required in their doctoral programs. 

In response to a question about additional experiences that prepare doctoral candidates as 
teacher educators, one informant cited the doctoral dissertation, two cited graduate assistant 
assignments in preservice teacher education, and one indicated that either field research or an 
internship was required for the Ed.D. degree. Two of the Texas institutions (18%) required of 
doctoral candidates both formal study of topics in teacher education and an internship or 
assistantship in teacher education or supervision, the same percentage of institutions in the 
national study that required an assistantship or internship in teacher education and/or supervision 
of teachers and study of research or practice in teacher education (Yarger, 1999). Most of these 
institutions offered multiple doctoral programs and tended to focus in responding to the survey 
on programs in Curriculum and Instruction or Special Education. 

The task force members who administered the 1996 national survey found the results 
“sobering,” in terms of higher education’s lack of provision of doctoral programs that address 
knowledge domains and experiences to prepare teacher education faculty. 
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Survey of Employers of Teacher Educators 

The purpose of the second survey was to learn more about knowledge and experience 
desired by the “market” for teacher educators. The Texas survey was distributed to the 73 
teacher education entities that offered programs approved by the State Board for Educator 
Certification (SBEC) that were not doctoral institutions. The survey was distributed in June 
2001 and sent again to non-respondents in August. 

Forty-nine entities responded to the survey, yielding a 67% response rate. Of the 
responding institutions, 21 were private colleges/universities, 14 were state- supported 
colleges/universities, 10 were regional education service centers of the state education agency, 2 
were school districts, 1 was a community college, and 1 was an independent (for-profit) teacher 
preparation entity. The distribution of respondents by type of entity is shown in Figure 1 . Figure 
2 summarizes the average numbers of teachers prepared by the respondents by category, over the 
last three years from 1998-2000 as reported by SBEC. In this and other presentations of the data, 
entities are categorized as private colleges/universities, state-supported colleges/universities, 
regional education service centers, and “other,” which includes school district, community 
college, and the independent teacher preparation entities. 
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Figure 1 ; Teacher Education Entities Represented 




Figure 2: Average Annual Number of Teachers Prepared by Teacher Education Entities 1998- 
2000 




educational and experiential backgrounds valued by teacher preparation entities in the teacher 



educators they employer. Figures that represent distributions of responses to the questions posed 
are presented below in order of the extent of respondent agreement with the given statement. In 
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the figures, abbreviations refer to up to five choices on a Likert scale where SA=strongly agree, 
A=agree, N=neutral, D=disagree, and SD=strongly disagree. 

1 . Successful P-12 teaching experience is an important aspect of preparation for teacher 

educators. 




There was agreement or strong agreement with this statement by 95% of respondents 
from every type of entity, with 73% indicating strong agreement. There were significant 
differences in response to this question by type of entity, however, with state and private colleges 
and universities valuing teaching experience more than “other” providers, with regional service 
centers falling between these two groups. Still, these differences were generally a matter of 
strength of agreement. 
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2. Teacher educators should have at least five years of successful teaching experience. 




This item addressed how much teaching experience is desirable for successful work as a 
teacher educator. Respondents from every type of entity tended to strongly agree (44%) or agree 
(35%) that at least five years of teaching experience is desirable. Private and state-supported 
college/universities were less likely than regional education service centers or other respondents 
to value a teaching experience base of at least five years. 
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3. More attention should be paid by doctoral institutions to the preparation of candidates for 
work as teacher educators. 




Most respondents agreed (45%) or strongly agreed (38%) with this statement. State- 
supported college/universities and other entities were imanimous in their agreement or strong 
agreement with this item. This may because other entities feel that they exist because of the 
failure of state universities to pay adequate attention to teacher education. Differences by type of 
entity in answer to this question were statistically significant, with regional service center 
respondents least likely to state that imiversities should pay more attention to the preparation of 
teacher educators. 
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Work in professional development centers/schools is an important aspect of preparation 
for teacher educators. 




Most respondents agreed (43%) or strongly agreed (20%) with this item, which suggests 
an experience base in a professional development school or center as preparation for the work of 
a teacher educator. Responses to the item were distributed similarly among the types of teacher 
preparation entities responding. 



Completion of a doctorate is an important component of preparation for teacher 
educators. 



SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 



S’k ’0* 15% 20% 2S% 30% 3S% 40% 45% 
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Although 51% of respondents agreed (39%) or strongly agreed (12%) with this statement, 
33% disagreed (29%) or strongly disagreed (4%). There were significant differences in 
responses by type of entity, with state and private colleges/imiversities more likely to agree with 
this statement than regional service centers of other entities. 

6. Teacher educators should have 10 or more years of successful teaching experience. 




50% of respondents disagreed (42%) or strongly disagreed (8%) with this statement on 
which 23% of respondents were neutral. Although most respondents supported at least five 
years of experience for teacher educators, 10 or more years was not perceived as necessary or 
even, in some cases, desirable. 
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7. Certification by the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards is an important 
aspect of preparation for teacher educators. 




52% of the respondents disagreed (48%) or strongly disagreed (4%) with this statement 
about which 33% were neutral. It should be noted that at the time of the survey, there were only 
38 Board Certified teachers in Texas, so it cannot be assumed that respondents were aware of 
this opportunity to demonstrate teaching competence. 



Knowledge Base for Teacher Education. Another set of questions addressed the knowledge base 

for teacher educators valued by teacher preparation entities. The knowledge base items brought 

forward for consideration were similar to those included in the survey of doctoral preparing 

institutions. Table 2 presents the results of the survey of teacher preparation entities. 

Table 2: Percentage of Extent of Agreement by Teacher Preparation Entities that Future Teacher 
Educators Should Be Required to Gain Knowledge and Skills by Curricular Area 



SD 


D 


N 


A 


SA 


Theories/strategies of instruction/classroom management 






14 


86 


The knowledge base of teaching 






20 


80 


The school curriculum 






31 


69 


Supervision/mentoring of new/preservice teachers 




2 


27 


71 


Preservice/inservice teacher development 2 




4 


49 


45 


Research in teacher education 


4 


14 


47 


35 


The design of teacher education programs 


2 


17 


58 


23 
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The policy environment for teacher education 
Teaching adult learners 
Evaluation of teacher education programs 
Different types of teacher education entities 



2 17 52 29 

4 19 46 31 

2 27 43 29 

10 25 46 19 



When teacher preparation entities were asked what, in addition to the listed topics, 
should be included in a preparation program for teacher educators, 23 named additional topics. 
Topics mentioned by more than one respondent included legal issues in education, knowledge of 
state standards and assessments for K-12 students and for teacher education, use of instructional 
technology, the importance of and strategies for collaboration between schools and teacher 
education entities in the design and delivery of teacher education programs, and the need for 
integration of doctoral programs around important topics and themes. Other ideas included 
cultural competence, engagement with parents and the community, Glasser’s Reality Therapy, 
multiple intelligences, learning styles, child abuse and neglect reporting and prevention, ethics, 
special education, and child advocacy. 

In general, responses of representatives of the different types of preparation entities were 
similar, although there were differences in emphasis. For example, in responding to an open 
ended question about program content, regional education service centers were likely to refer to 
the state standards, while those at state colleges and universities tended to focus on the 
importance of teacher education collaboration with school-based educators. Two of the items 
drew significantly different assessments by type of entity. One of these was knowledge about 
teaching adult learners, which was highly valued by regional service centers and other entities 
but received mean ratings less than 4 (agree) from state and private colleges/universities. 

Possibly this difference represents differences in the perceived ages of the candidates prepared 
by the types of entities. The other item referred to knowledge about the evaluation of teacher 
education programs, which was more highly valued by state colleges/universities and “other” 
entities than by private colleges/universities and regional service centers. Of the types of 
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entities, state colleges and universities in Texas have the most uniform and consistent systems of 
evaluation through the policies of the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board. The “other” 
group of entities tend to be the newest and, thus, perhaps, more recent subjects of the SBEC 
requirements that new entities develop program proposals for approval by the board. 

Findings from the survey of Texas teacher preparation entities were similar to those of 
the national study of 78 state supported colleges/universities and 83 independent liberal arts 
institutions completed in 1997. Of the 95 respondents to the national survey, 80% agreed or 
strongly agreed that more attention should be paid by doctoral preparing institutions to teacher 
education, and most indicated their agreement that items similar to those presented in Table 2 
should be included in programs of preparation for teacher educators. 

Findings 

Although graduates of most doctoral programs in education in Texas might, at some time 
in their careers, be employed as teacher educators, only a small set of doctoral institutions (18%) 
have designed a terminal degree program specifically to prepare teacher educators. These 
programs include within the doctorate an assistantship or internship in teacher education or 
beginning educator supervision as well as content about research and practice in teacher 
education. The percentage of Texas universities offering such programs is similar to the national 
findings. 

Doctoral programs that their sponsors advance as preparing teacher educators require 
content in teaching, learning, curriculum and instruction. These topics are considered important 
for teacher educators by employing teacher preparation entities, as well. However, doctoral 
programs that prepare teacher educators in Texas are less likely to require content that directly 
addresses policy, practice, or research in teacher education; supervision or mentoring of 
preservice and beginning teachers; professional development; or work with adult learners. 
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Nevertheless, these topics are considered important for teacher educators by representatives of 
teacher preparation entities. There were some significant differences in the value placed on 
certain content preparation by types of employing entity. Entities that offer “alternative 
certification” programs, i.e. pedagogy for baccalaureate degree holders who have passed state 
content exams, value knowledge of adult learners more than colleges and universities, which are 
more likely to offer “traditional” programs. Significant differences by entity were observed in 
the valuing of content on the evaluation of teacher education programs. 

Representatives of teacher preparation entities in Texas generally value for teacher 
educators having both at least five years of teaching experience and advanced study in teacher 
education. Most respondents believe that doctoral institutions should pay more attention to the 
preparation of doctoral candidates for work as teacher educators, although doctoral preparation 
for teacher educators is significantly more highly valued by state and private colleges and 
umversities than by other types of providers. State and private college and universities were also 
significantly more likely to value teaching experience for teacher educators. 

Considering the large number of teachers needed to meet the demand in Texas schools, 
there is need for teacher educators who possess the knowledge bases considered important by 
teacher preparation entities. Unless highly qualified teacher educators are available for 
employment by all types of preparation entity, the Texas study suggests that non-university 
providers are more likely to be satisfied with less than doctoral qualified teacher educators. 
Conclusion 

A number of factors in Texas teacher education policy are discouraging to program 
quality. Although new providers of teacher education programs are required to seek program 
approval by the State Board for Educator Certification which applies criteria that include 
attention to candidate completion of content majors, instruction in pedagogy that addresses state 
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standards, and provision for a supervised internship, there is no continued monitoring of 
programs. To remain accredited, program completers, including subgroups of completers 
determined by self-declared ethnicity, must attain adequate scores on state licensure 
examinations. Once approved, teacher education entities may add program levels or subjects 
without specific approval. SBEC does have a state partnership with NCATE through which 
programs may demonstrate their attainment of state and national standards. Currently 10 Texas 
umversities are NCATE accredited. These are generally research universities, the doctoral 
providers of this study. 

The situation in Texas tends to recreate the bifurcation of expertise in teaching between 
researchers and practitioners that formed part of the backdrop for the work of the Task Force on 
Education of the Professoriate. The Texas replication showed no greater commitment on the part 
of Texas doctoral universities than of research universities nationally to prepare faculty 
specifically for the teacher education professoriate. Universities that did focus on preparation for 
the professoriate in education tended to offer programs geared to replicate their own faculties 
rather than to serve the needs of consumer teacher education entities, including those in school 
districts, regional education service centers, and community colleges. Compared to their 
national counterparts, the “consumer” group for teacher educators in Texas, while eager to 
employ well qualified teacher educators, showed less enthusiasm for well designed doctoral 
programs as the vehicle for preparation of teacher educators. In this climate, the necessity to 
implement high quality doctoral programs whose curriculum provides a solid knowledge base 
about teacher education, including policy and practice options, is especially compelling. 
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